SHAKESPEARE  AND
Cade. Call it (a). In both scenes we have (b) the enumeration
of things which go to make up the painful budgets of the poor,
with false economics based on the halfpenny loaf, and (c) the
logic-chopping with argo. Of very special importance is (d) the
statement of the grievance of the rioters. In the play of Sir
Thomas More, as D's collaborators had written it, the London
citizens are represented as patient, law-abiding, loyal, honest
and reasonable, but goaded to madness by wrongs such as no
free men could endure. They have as sound reasons for rioting
as men could have. But in D's 'three pages' we have the typical
Shakespearean attitude to the mob. We begin with a grievance
which, however quaintly expressed, has an element of truth:
They bring in strange roots, which is merely to the undoing of
poor prentices, for what's a sorry parsnip to a good heart?'
says Lincoln, as D depicts him. Is not this a lamentable thing',
says Jack Cade, 'that parchment, being scribbled o'er, should
undo a man? ... For I did but seal once to a thing, and I was
never mine own man since.' It is impossible not to have sym-
pathy with these complaints, but they are merely the prelude to
(e) absurd statements about the corruption spread by such
innovations. Parsnips, says Lincoln, have infected the City
with the palsy, and this infection will make it shake, 'which
partly comes through the eating of parsnips'. (Note the
moderation of 'partly'.) It is in a very similar vein that Jack
Cade addresses Lord Say:
Thou hast most traitorously corrupted the youth of the realm
in erecting a grammar-school: and whereas, before, our fore-
fathers had no other books but the score and the tally, thou
hast caused printing to be used; and, contrary to the king, his
crown and dignity, thou hast built a paper-mill. It will be
proved to thy face that thou hast men about thee that usually
talk of a noun and a verb, and such abominable words as no
Christian ear can endure to hear.1
These absurdities, depicted by the dramatist with fun and merry
good humour, are, by a terrible combination, coupled with (/)
merciless savagery: 'We will show no mercy upon die strangers,'
says Lincoln; Cade hangs the Clerk of Chatham because he has
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